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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


DR. ARNE. 


‘* Hlow music charms, 
How metre warms: 
Parent of actions good and brave! 
How vice it tames, 
How worth inflames!"— Young. 


Some of the finest strains in our modern music 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


owe their origin to the genius of this eminent com- | 


poser. And as he exerted so remarkable an 
influence upon the style of English Melody, it is 
both interesting and instructive, to trace the pro- 
gress of his mind. 

~ Tomas Avcustin Arne, born at London, in 
the year 1704, was the son of an upholsterer, in 
that city. It was his father’s purpose, that he 
should pursue the study of the law; and with this 
view he was sent to Eton College. But at an 
early age, his native genius for music became 
the arbiter of his. best thoughts. While his fel- 
low-students were devoted to their daily tasks, 
he was as earnestly devoted to his favorite study. 
They had their Virgil, or their Horace, or their 
Juvenal; but he preferred, from an irresistible 
predilection, the. beauties of Eurerre. It may 
well be thought, that he did not long continue at 
Eton, which could give no countenance to one 
whose only manual was a flute, and whose only 
prosody was the “cencord of sweet sounds.” 
Much to his father’s grief, he soon came back to 
London. Still the study of the law was made 
his ostensible employment; and his fond parent 


looked forward to the time, when, as a barrister, | 
his son might “ found a name,” and become an 


ornament of his age and country. 

But as in the case of Handel, ARNE was to 
exchange the law, for‘a more congenial pursuit. 
His father’s strohg fposition served but to in- 
erease his zest for What he lpved. He used every 
artifice to gratify his prevailing disposition. 
Dressed like a servant, to elude suspicion, he 
would frequent thespublic musical entertainments 
of the metropolis. Having secretly purchased 
or borrowed an old spinnet, and carefully muffled 
all the strings, he would for hours, after all the 
family were merged in sleep, regale himself in 
his private attic story. It might be truly said, that 
the love of music was his passion. 
controllable. 


It was un- 


His execution on the spinnet rapidly improved; 
and tohis study of the flute he added, under the 
tuition of Festing, a thorough knowledge of the 
violin. His power of genius soon swayed all 
his father’s plans and projects fur his appearing 
at the bar. 





And with his manacles now broken, | 


he gave himself for life to “the bliss of Har- | 


mony.” 


IIe became the tutor of his sister, Susanna 
Maria, afterward the celebrated Mrs. Cirper. 
It was for her that he set to music Addison’s 
** Rosamond,” in which she was the heroine; 
and the piece was publicly received with the 
strongest marks of approbation. Her adinirable-, 
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voice and love of music, now induced her to be- 
come a singer by profession, and to share her 
brother’s praises and rewards. Atthis time, A. D. 
1733, he was but nine-and-twenty years of age. 

His-next composition was a burletta, or comic 
opera, on Fielding’s “'Tom Thumb, or the Trage- 
dy of Tragedies.” In the year 1738, appeared 
his ‘‘ Comus.”’ And at the same period, some 
of his finest cantatas, duets and trios were pro- 
duced. , 

His original and marked style arrested general 
attention. It was so natural, so sweet, so clear 
and flowing, that it soon won upon the ear, and 
at last gained the heart of the whole community. 


It gave a new turn to the national taste. It | 


marked a new epoch, in the history of English 
music. And such has been its predominating 


influence, that if any particular mode of modu- | 
lation and of harmony may be called English, it | 


is the natural and easy style of Dr. Arne. 


Having married Miss Cecelia Young, a cele- 
brated pupil of Geminiani, he went with her to 
Ireland, in the year 1742, and remained two years 
in that country, flattered with unlimited success. 
On his return to England, he published numerous 
minor works, and, in the year 1762, his two 
oratorios ‘‘ Abel” and “Judith.” ‘Then appeared 
his “ Britannia,” “ Judgment of Paris,” “‘ Thomas 


and Sally,” “ Eliza,” and “ Artaxerxes.” It was 


at this period, that he received from the Universi- | 


ty of Oxford, the degree of Doctor of Music, 
And among the many who have borne this title, 
none in England have been more worthy of it, 
than the author, who could charm every ear with 
the beauties of his ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and could 


so happily decide a nation’s taste, by his natural | 


simplicity, and unaffected sweetness. Among 
his airs to the songs of Shakspeare, some are 
unrivalled for these qualities. 

As long as a sound taste shall prevail, the 
greatest pleasure must continue to be yielded, by 
such airs as “ Rule Britannia,” “Rise, Glory, 
Rise,” ‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I,” 
“ Now Pheebus sinketh in'the west,” and other 
similar beauties from the'works of Arne ; and his 
memory must ever be embalmed by all, who have 
hearts attuned to the most amiable and the ten- 
derest sensibilities of our nature. s 

It was not until he had attained the 74th year 
of his age, after a long and uninterrupted course 
of successes, that he closed his earthly career, on 
the 5th day of March, A. D. 1778,—the just pride 
and boast of Englishmen, and the author of some 
of the sweetest melodies and richest harmonies, 
that have ever,-in the wide range of musical 
science, conveyed pleasing or elevating emotions 
to the soul. 

“*O Arne, what hand can touch the string so fine ; 

Who up the lofiy diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine; 

Then let them down again into the soul! 

Now rising love they fann’d, now pleasing dole 

They breathed in tender musings through the heart ; 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart.” 


x 
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CHURCH CHOIRS: 
THE MODERN veFeus THE ANCIENT. 


FOR - eg: MINSTREL. 


“There is no faithfulness in their mouth.” 





Ps. v. 9 

The Jewish rule excluded from their choirs all 
vocal performers, except the Levites. To take 
the name of the Most Holy upon their lips, in 
celebrating his divine attributes, they regarded, 
as it is in truth, a solemn act, that should absorb 
the devout feelings of those who led this part of 
worship. It is a disputed point among the 
learned, whether any Israelites, not of the tribe 
of Levi, could take part even in the instru- 
mental music of the sanctuary. “If any,” says 
that able writer on this subject, Dr. Licutroor, 
| ‘they were to be as near the priesthood as pos- 
sible, both for alliance and qualifications; and 
when they were come to the highest they could, 
they were not admitted to join voices with the 
| vocal music, which was the proper song, and the 
proper service, but only to join with the instru- 
mental :—which was but thus much, that if any 
man of worth or piety, or in near affinity with 
the priesthood, had addicted himself to musical 
devotions, and to pour out his praises to Gop 
that way (as that was then greatly in use.) if he 
came to offer to join his skill and devotion to the 
temple chorus, they refused him not, but let him 
put in with his instrument among the instru 
ments; but among the voices he might not join, 
| for that belonged only to the Levites,” Vol. ix 
| p. 56. 


How far we in medern times have deviated 
from the spirit of this ancient rule, and how any 
one can sanction the employment of a professed 
| dramatic singer in a Christian Church Choir, is 
| for the clergy and the Lord’s people to examine, 


and to decide. More Anovy. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 
THEIR NATURE, HISTORY AND CHARACTER 


\ FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL, 





Mr. Epitor,—The following interesting ac- 
count of the elements of our modern orchestra, 
I have chiefly compiled from the pages of two 
foreign works, in the hope that it may appear in 
your valuable paper, and afford others the satis- 
faction which I have myself derived from it. 

Your friend, OvertTurRE. 





** Sound,” says a distinguished French author, 
“ts only air put in motion and modified different 
ways ; but what variety is there, in the modifica- 
tions of a principle so simple! What a difference 
between the nature of a tone in a bell, and that of a 
wind, keyed, or bow instrument. And again, ix 
each of these grand divisions, what delicate rela- 
tions in the quality of sounds.” When we think 
that new discoveries are daily produced in the 
fabrication of instruments, each of which brings 
forth some strange and unheard species of tone, 
the resources of music justly appear to us as 
| infinite as the endless variety of form, 
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Towards the end of the sixteenth century we | 
find 


indicated, in Italian scores, piccoli violint alla 
francese, which renders it probable, that the 
reduction of the ancient viola to the present | 
dimensions of the violin, took place in France. 
This instrument is tuned by fifths, and the supe- | 
riority of its tone soon brought it into general 
use. 


Tre Vion | 
| 


Tue Vuiota, 
reduced to four strings, and tuned a fifth lower 
than the violin, is the only one of its ancient | 
family, that the moderns have preserved. In 
the orchestra, it plays the contr’ alto part. 


Tue ViI0LoNcELLo. 

The bass viola, a difficult instrument to play, 
has now long been supplanted by the violoncello, 
the tone of which is more energetic, and fitted | 
for orchestral effect. 





Tue Dovste Bass, 
at the present day the foundation of the orches- | 
tra, was constructed in Italy, about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. It is furnished 
with three thick strings, which give the octave 
below the violoncello. In France, this instru- | 
ment is tuned by fifths, which renders the exe- 
cution extremely laborious; in Italy, Germany | 
and England, it is tuned by fourths. | 

Tue GerRMAN FLuvrE, 
which, like wind instruments in general, was 
defective in many notes, has had its imperfec- | 
tions corrected by keys, which have given the 
power of executing many passages, which were 
impossible upon the ancient flute. While how- | 
ever its scale has been extended, and this facility 
gained, the multiplicity of keys is embarrassing 
to u performer, as well as injurious to the tone | 
of the instrument. Naturally the flute is in the | 
key of D, | 








but it may be played in any other key. For par- 
ticularly piercing effects, composers sometimes 
use an octave flute, or piccolo,—for instance, in 
imitation of the wind in a tempest. 
Tue Opor, orn Haurpoy, 
when well played, has a quality of tone peculiarly 
expressive, and more various than the flute. 
Although but of small proportions, it has much 
power, and will surmount the most formidable 
orchestra. It is, however, rare to meet with a 
really good tone, and fine execution upon the 
oboe. 
Tue Encuisa Hors, 
forms the contr’ alto of the oboe, and, on account 
of the length of its tube, it extends a fifth lower. 
The tone is wailing and plaintive, and fitted for 
slow movements. Mozart has employed these 
horns in the Requiem. 
Tue Bassoon, 
which belongs to the Oboe species and forms its 
bass, was invented by Afranio, a Canon of Pavia, 
in A.D. 1539. Its compass is about three oc- 
taves and a half, from the B b under the bass 
clef upwards. 








.as well as of others. 


The principal defects of it, which are more or 
less apparent, according to the skill of the per- 
former, are in its lower part, where the sounds 
are too flat compared with the upper notes, The 
bassoon is perhaps the most effective wind 
instrument of the orchestra, and fills various 
offices in the harmony, sometimes tenor, some- 
times bass. In Germany, a large species of this 
instrument, called the double bassoon, cONTRA 
FAGOTTO, is sometimes used, and gives the octave 
below; but, in addition to its articulating sounds 
very slowly, it is extremely difficult to play, and 
requires a very robust constitution. 

THE CLaRIoNeT 
is much more modern than the oboe or bassoon, 
and was invented by Denner, an instrument 
maker at Nuremberg, in A. D. 1690. Such are 
the difficulties of execution upon the clarionet, 
that three different sorts are employed in the 
orchestra, to facilitate the performance in various 
keys. One in A serves for those in which there 
are many sharps; another in B flat, in like man- 
ner, where flats abound; and composers some- 
times write for another sort, in C. Military 
bands present many varieties of this instrument, 
In its voluminous tones, 
at once round and soft, the clarionet is unlike 
any other instrument, particularly in its lower 
part, which is in France termed le chalumeau. 
In Weber's Freischutz are to be found some 
striking effects from an unusual employment of 
these low notes. 
Tue Corno pi BassetTo, 

the tone of which is exquisite as an obligato 
accompaniment to the voice in a solo, is the 
contr’ alto of the clarionet, and extends a fifth 
deeper. A model for the use of this instrament 


may be found in the Clemenza di Tito by Mo- 
zart. 
Tue Horn 

gives but a few sounds pure, free and open. 
Others are obtained, by placing the hand in the 
bell; but as these artificial tones are sometimes 
the most frequently wanted, crooks have been 
invented, which, in lengthening the tube, put the 
horn in a different key. Yet, notwithstanding 
the ingenuity of this method, composers, in par- 
ticular modulations which do not afford time to 
change the crooks, are obliged to suppress their 
horn parts, This instrument is precious, for the 
variety of its effects, and its equal capacity for 
the expression of tenderness or of violent pas- 
sion. The art of combining horns, is a modern 
resource, Which has been well developed by 
Weber, among others of the German school. 

Tae Tromprt 
is the soprano of the horn, to which it sounds the 
octave above. It is less extensive, having none 
of the artificial sounds, which in the latter are 
produced by the hand, and its quality is more 
silvery, clear and penetrating. Additional tubes, 
or crooks as they are called, modify the intonation 
of the trumpet, as they do of the horn; though 
the shape of the former has undergone various 
alterations. The ancient model is the one now 
generally adopted. 

Tae Trompone 
is of three sorts, alto, tenor, and bass. It is capa- 
ble, by means of a slide which shortens or length- 
ens the tube, of giving all its notes in open 
sounds. In brass instruments, great practice is 
necessary, to acquire what is called the tongue- 
ing ; and in the proper application of the lips to 
the mouth-piece, natural qualifications as well as 





labor are requisite, to acquire a mastery ; for in 
some persons the conformation of the lips is an 
invincible impediment to good performance. 


Tue P1ano-rorte, 
which has superseded the harpsichord, has a 
greater strength, fulness, and duration of tone. 
Grand piano-fortes, used as concert instruments, 
have the greatest compass and strength. The 
common compass, at present, is six octaves. 
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The piano was invented by Christian Gottlieb 


Schroeder, of Hohenstein, in Saxony, about 
A. D. 1740. 

Tue OrGan 
is the monarch of instruments, and is capable of 
effects scarcely to be believed. 


The compass of 
the manual is 


. 
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Among its various improvements, there is found 
a stop, the idea of which is singular, and the 
effect a mystery. This stop, generally known 
by the name of the mutation-stop, (in England, 
the sesquialtra, comet or mixture,) is divided 
into the furniture mixture and cymbals. Each 
of these stops is composed of four, five, six, or 
even ten pipes to a note. These pipes, which 
are of smal) dimensions and of an acute tone, 
are tuned to the third, fifth, or fourth octave, so 
that each note produces the perfect common 
chord many times redoubled. Hence it hap- 
pens, that the organist cannot play several notes 
in succession, without producing a like succes- 
sion of major thirds, fifths and octaves. 


But this 
is not all. 


If the performer plays chords, each 
of the notes which he employs gives as many 
perfect common chords, doubled or trebled, making 
it appear that a frightful eacophany, or chaos of 
sounds, must be the result; but, by a species of 
magic, when these stops are combined with dia- 
pason pipes of two, four, eight, sixteen or thirty- 
two feet in length, there is produced an ensemble 
the most majestic and astonishing that can be 
coneeived, and of which no other combination 
of sounds can convey any idea. 'Thus the Organ 
may be said to triumph over the united power of 
the orchestra, and to exult in a magnificence and 
profusion of harmony, which render it the fittest 
among all instruments of music, to enter into 
the sacred courts of the Most Han, and to give 


utterance to the solemnities of worship in his 
holy temple. 
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FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS.—NO. 2, 


—_—_— 


INFLUENCE OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


The following admirable observations are to 
be found in the Ecclesiastical Polity of ‘the ju- 
dicious Hooker.” Book v. § 38. 

“Touching musical harmony, whether by in- 
strument or by voice, it being but of high and 
low in sound, a due proportionable disposition, 
such, notwithstanding, is the force thereof, and 
so pleasing effects it hath, in that very part of 
man which is most divine, that some have been 
thereby induced to think, that the soul itself by 
nature is, or hath in it, harmony: a thing which 
delighteth all ages, and beseemeth all states; a 
thing as reasonable in grief, as in joy; as decent, 
being added unto actions of greatest weight and 
solemnity, as being used when men most se- 
quester themselves from action. 

‘The reason hereof is an admirable facility 
which music hath, to express and represent to 
the mind, more inwardly than any other sensible 
mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, the 
very steps and inflections every way, the turns 
and varieties of all passions whereunto the mind 
is subject; yea, so to imitate them, that, whether 
it resemble unto us the same state wherein our 
minds already are, or a clean contrary, we are 
not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than 
changed and led away by the other. 

“In harmony, the very image and character 
even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought 
by having them often iterated into a love of the 
things themselves. For which cause there is no- 
thing more contagious and pestilent than some 
kinds of harmony; than some, nothing more 
strong and potent unto good. 

“And that there is such a difference of one 
kind from another, we need no proof but our 
own experience, inasmuch as we are at the 
hearing of some more inclined unto sorrow and 
heaviness, of some more mollified and softened 
in mind; one kind apter to stay and settle us, 
another to move and stir our affections. There 
is, that draweth to a marvellous grave and sober 


mediocrity; there is also that carrieth as it were | 


into ecstasies, filling the mind with a heavenly 
joy, and for the time in a manner severing it 
from the body: so that, although we lay alto- 
gether aside the consideration of ditty or matter, 


. 7. . | 
the very harmony of sounds being framed in 


due sort, and carried from the ear to the spi- 


ritual faculties of our souls, is, by a native puis- | 
sance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to | 


a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled,— 
apt as well to quicken the spirits as to allay that 
which is too eager, sovereign against melancholy 
and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devo- 
tion, if the mind be such as can yield them, able 
both to move and to moderate all affections. 
“The Prornet Davin having singular know- 
ledge, not in Porrry alone, but in Music also, 
judged them both to be things most necessary 
for the House of Gon, left behind him for that 
purpose a number of divinely indited Poems, 
and was further the author of adding unto poetry 
melody in Public Prayer, melody both vocal and 
instrumental, for the raising up of men’s hearts, 


and the sweetening of their affections towards 
Gap. 





} 





“In these considerations, tHe CuurcH oF 
Curist doth likewise at this present day retain 
it as an ornament to Gop’s service, and a help 
to our own devotion. They which, under pre- 
tence of the Law Ceremonial abrogated, require 
the abrogation of instrumental music, approving, 
nevertheless, the use of vocal melody to remain, 
must shew some reason wherefore the one should 
he thought a legal ceremony, and not the other. 
In Church Music, curiosity and ostentation of 
art, wanton, or light, or unsuitable harmony, 
such as only pleaseth the ear, and doth not 
naturally serve to the very kind and degree of 
those impressions, which the matter that goeth 
with it leaveth, or is apt to leave, in men’s 
minds, doth rather blemish and disgrace that we 
do, than add beauty or furtherance unto it. On 
the other side, the faults prevented, the force 
and equity of the thing itself, when it drowneth 
not utterly, but fitly suiteth with matter alto- 
gether sounding to the praise of Gop, is in truth 


most admirable, and doth much cdify, if not the | 
understanding, because it teacheth not, yet surely | 


the affection, because therein it worketh much.— 
They must have hearts very dry and tough, from 
whom the melody of Psalms doth not sometimes 
draw that wherein a mind religiously affected 
delighteth. Be it as Rabanus Maurus observeth, 
that at the first the Church in this exercise was 


more simple and plain than we are; that | 


their singing was little more than only a melo- 
dious kind of pronunciation; that the cus- 
tom which we now use was not instituted so 
much for their cause who are spiritual, as to the 
end that unto grosser and heavier minds, whom 
bare words do not easily move, the sweetness 
of melody might make some entrance for good 
hings. St. Basil himself [in Psalm. i. p. 125.] 
acknowledging as much, did not think that from 
such inventions the least jot of estimation and 
credit thereby should be derogated :— For,’ saith 
he, ‘whereas the Hoty Spirit saw that mankind 
is unto virtue hardly drawn, and that righteousness 


is the least accounted of by reason of the proneness of | 


our affections to that which delighteth; it pleased 
the wisdom of the same Spirit, to borrow from 
melody that pleasure, which, mingled with heavenly 
mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness of 
that which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were 
by stealth, the treasure of good things into man’s 
mind. To this purpose were those harmonious 
tunes of Psalms devised for us, that they who are 
either in years but young, or touching perfection of 
virtue as not yet grown to ripeness, might, when 


they think they sing, learn. O the wise conceit of 


that Heavenly Teacher, who hath by his skill found | 


out a way, that DOING THOSE THINGS WHEREIN WE 
DELIGHT, WE MAY ALSO LEARN THAT WHEREBY 
WE PRoFIT.’”’ a 





ART OF MUSIC. 


FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


ARTICULATION. 
Mr. Epitror,—In your Journal of March 2, 
I observed some remarks on the subject of In- 
distinct Articulation in singing. The subject is 
highly interesting to a Christian community, and 
demands the serious consideration of every lover 
of church music. 





INDISTINCT 


Indistinet articulation in sing- 
ing is, without doubt, an evil truly existing in 
very many worshipping assemblies, 'To inquire 
into the causes of this evil, for the purpose of 
removing them, is certainly laudable, and may 
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be useful. 
writer of those remarks, are—“ The introduction 
of organs into our churches—assembling in small 
rooms to practice singing—and instructing pu- 


These causes, in the opinion of the 


pils to swell each note,” &c. That an organ, if 
played loud, has a tendency in some measure, 
to prevent the congregation from hearing the 
words of the psalm distinctly, is true; the same 
also may be said of the loud singing of a large 
choir of singers. If a distinct articulation of the 
words of the psalm was the only desirable thing 
in this part of divine service, several remedies 
for the evil complained of, might be suggested. 
In the first place, those congregations which 
make use of organs, might lay them aside en- 
tirely. In the next place, we might discontinue 
all choral music, and let one of the best singers 
perform alone; and, to avoid obscurity, as much 
as possible, let him sing in the recitative style. 
And if, after all this is done, we find the words 
are not distinctly heard by the congregation, let 
us have no singing at all; but, instead of singing, 
let some one read or speak the words with an 
audible voice, that all may hear and understand. 
But this, I presume, is not exactly what the 
writer of the remarks wishes for. We are com- 
manded to sing praises, and we are commanded 
to praise Gop with organs. Let us be careful 
not to neglect either of these duties. 

A distinct articulation of the words in singing, 
is certainly highly important; so much so, that I 
believe no good singer will be inattentive to it; 
otherwise he cannot, with propriety, be called a 
good singer. But distinct articulation is not the 
only important thing in sacred music. Goop 
music is also important. There is a language in 
music which speaks to the heart of every man 
who has any music in his soul. 

The language of sacred music is, “ Praise ye 
the Lord;” to which every heart, attuned to the 
worship of Gop, responds, ‘I will sing praises 
unto my Gop, while [ have any being.” Sacred 
music enlivens and elevates the affections, and 
enraptures the soul. Even a voluntary, in the 
style of sacred music, skilfully performed on an 
organ alone, is admirably calculated to tranquil- 
ize the mind, and prepare it for the solemn ser- 
vices of the sacred day, and of the house of Gop. 
How much more enrapturing is music, when 
the organ is united with vocal harmony, and 
sacred words! The principal use of the organ 
is to support the singing; but it should not be 
played se loud as to overpower it. A skilful 
organist will so manage the stops, keys, &c., as 
to give that support, without obscuring the ar- 
ticulation of the words. He will make the organ 
seem, almost to speak the words, or, at least, to 
impress the sense of them upon the audience. 
An unskilfal performer, by loud playing, and by 
false harmony, may, as it were, blot out the sense 
or meaning of the words; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that this is the fault of the organist, 
and not of the organ. 

With regard to assembling in small rooms for 
instruction in singing, I would observe, that I 
can see no reason why a room, if large enough 
to contain all who attend, and to admit of their 
being arranged in a convenient manner, should 
be less favorable to distinct articulation than a 
larger one. If, however, the contrary is found to 
be the fact, perhaps it may be well to meet oc- 
casionally in the church. [It is the business of 
the singing-master to learn his pupils to articu- 
late every word and syllable clearly and dis- 
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tinctly. To do this effectually, it requires time, 
labor, and perseverance. 


tion, principally insisted on by the writer of the 
remarks, is the swell and diminish, which he says 
has been “earnestly inculcated for several years 
past.” This he admits “has a very happy effect 
on our melody.” Now, melody and harmony 
are the constituent parts of music, and good 
music is an important part of divine service; 
why, then, ought not singing-masters to ‘in- 
struct their pupils to swell every note,”’ (except 
very short ones,) from the beginning towards 
the middle, and again to diminish towards the 
end;” not forgetting, at the same time, to insist 
From 
the nature of music, many words and syllables 


on a distinct articulation of the words? 


are dwelt upon much longer in singing than in 
speaking. 
lables to the length of one or two seconds, the 
prolongation of the voice would, to be sure, be 
on the vowels; but if, with a view of giving the 
consonants their proper sound, he should begin 


Should a speaker draw out his syl- 


and end every syllable abruptly, would not his 
elocution be ridiculous? if a 
singer, or a choir of singers, were to sing a tune 
consisting chiefly of long notes, and should be- 
gin and end every note loud, and, if you please, 
diminish a little in the middle of each note, that 
the consonants might be distinctly heard, would 
Would it not ex- 
cite feelings nearer akin to disgust and ridicule, 
If any doubt it, let him make 


So in singing; 


not the music be barbarous? 


than to devotion? 
the experiment. 
The swell and diminish are not of modern in- 
vention, as seems to be intimated by the writer 
of the remarks. Many of the ancient authors 
recommend that style of singing. Indeed, it 
appears to be the voice of nature itself; and I 
very much doubt if the contrary style would be 
But still 
it may be said, the difficulty complained of is 
real; people cannot: distinctly hear the words 


pleasing to any lover of sacred melody. 


of the psalms, as they are usually sung in our 
churches. Granted. It is a fact, that singers 
in general do not speak the words they sing, 
as plain and distinct as they ought to. What 
then is to be done? Shall we sit still, and hear 
the music without understanding the words? 
By no means. Let every singer be taught to 
open his throat and teeth freely, and to speak 
every word plain and distinct; and this he may 
do, whether he sing loud or soft, with or without 
the swell. Let every member of the congrega- 
tion have his psalm-book before him, that he 
And 
where an organ is used, let the organist be care- 
ful not to drown the singing with too full an 
organ. Let these things be done, and the difli- 


culty complained of will vanish. 


may see the words as they are sung. 


Davi. 


A DIFFICULTY. 

Mr. Eprror,—A few Sundays ago, it happen- 
ed that I came in late at church during the exer- 
cise of singing. ‘Taking my seat, and opening 
my psalm-book at the page which was shown me 
hy a fellow-worshipper, [ began to listen, for the 
purpose of discovering what stanza was then 
taken up by the singers. This I found to be im- 
possible. I did not like to be seen whispering in 
the church; so I kept my eye upon the psalm, 


not doubting, but in the course of a stanza or two, 


| the singers, with sufficient distinctness, to enable 


| me to find the place. 
But the obstacle in the way of distinct articula- | 


But I was mistaken. 
Though blessed with an acute sense of hearing, 
the psalm was finished entirely in an “ unknown 
tongue,” and not one syllable of the whole per- 


formance was distinguishable from another. This | 


is a serious difficulty, and one not of very un- 
frequent occurrence, Mr. Editor. How is it to 
be remedied? Your’s, &c. 
A Hearer. 

Answer.—A hearer would do well, in the first 
place, to be always at church in good season. 
Then, in the second place, beginning with the 
singers, and with his eyes and ears open, and his 
finger at the place, he might in most cases make 
out the calculation required. Once, however, 
we noticed a case in which all these precautions 
would have been nearly useless. The choir and 
the congregation were singing two stanzas at 
once, through the most of the hymn, without any 
one seeming to be sensible of the jargon; though 
examples were furnished where the singers sat 


side by side. H. 
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DANISH HY MN- 


BY KINGO, A. D. 1650. 

This immortal poet of the Danes, was born at 
Slangrup, A. D. 1634; and his Psalmer og aan- 
delige Sange evince the rarest genius, and the 


true spirit of devotional poetry. He is appropri- | 


ately entitled, ‘‘ The Watts of Denmark.” The 
following is a selected translation of one of his 


most celebrated sacred songs. E*. 
Nu rinder Solen op. 
l 
‘From eastern quarters now 
The sun ’s up-wandering, 
His rays on the rock’s brow 
And hill’s side squandering ; 
Be glad, my soul! and sing amidst thy pleasure, 


Fiy from the house of dust, 


Up with thy thanks and trust 


To Heaven's azure ! 
2 
*O, countless as the grains 
Of sand so tiny, 
Measureless as the main’s 
Deep waters briny, 
Gop’s mercy is, which He upon me showereth : 


Each morning in my shell 
A grace immeasurable 
To me down-poureth. 


Thou best dost understand, 
Lord Gop, my needing, 
And placed is in thy hand 





My fortune’s speeding, 
And Thou foreseest what is for me most fitting ; 
B l, then, O my soul! 
To i n the whok 
Thy Gov permitting! 
{ 
* May fruit the land array, 
And corn for eating; 
May truth e’er make its way 
With j | ting ! 
Give thou tome my share with every othet 
Till down my staff I lay 
And froin this world away 
Wend to another! ” 


The oldest Danish poetry extant, is the epic of 
the Skyldingians. Of a much later date, is the 
collection of the heroic ballads and romances,— 
Kjempeviser u. The last have 
been translated into German, by W. L. Grim. 
Some of the strains are possessed of great merit 


Elskovsviser. 


some little word or phrase would be uttered by | for originality, both in manner and in sentiment. 
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STANZAS ON ADAM. 
BY THOMAS BAGG. 

If the following stanzas had met the eye of 
any person of taste and feeling, without the name 
of the author, no small curiosity would, we think, 
have been awakened to know to what poet of 


the day to ascribe so happy and striking an 
effusion : 
Adam, where art thou? monarch, where ? 
It is thy Maker calls? 
What means that look of wild despair ? 
What anguish now enthralls? 
Why in the wood’s embowering shade, 
Dost thou attempt to hide, 
From Him whose hand the kingdoms made, 
And all thy wants supplied ? 
Go, hide again, thou fallen one! 
The crown has left thy brow ; 
Thy robe of purity is gone, 
And thou art naked now. 


Adam, where art thou? monarch, where’? 
Assert thy high command: 

Call forth the tiger from his lair, 
To lick thy kingly hand; 

Control the air, control the earth, 
Control the foaming sea ; 

They own no more thy heavenly birth, 
Or heaven stamp’d royalty. 

The brutes no longer will caress, 
But share with thee thy reign; 

For the sceptre of thy righteousness 
Thy hands have snapp’d in twain. 


> 


Adam, where art thou? monarch, where? 


Thou wondrous thin ! 


of clay 

Ah! let the earth worm now declare, 
Who claims thee as his prey. 

Thy mother, ol: thou mighty one, 
For thee re-opes her womb; 

Thou to the narrow house art gone, 
Thy kingdom is the tounb 

The truth from Godhead’s lips that came, 
There in thy darkness learn: 

Of dust was form’d thy beauteous frame, 
And shall to dust return. 


Adain, where art thou! where! 


Behold him raised above, 


ah, where ? 


An everlasting life to share, 
In the bright world of love. 

The hand he once ‘gainst heaven could raise, 
Another sceptre holds ; 

Ilis brows where new-born glories blaze, 
Another crown enfolds. 

Another robe’s flung over him, 
More fair than was his own; 

And with fire-tongued seraphim 


» dwells before the throne. 


But whence could such a change proceed’ 
What power could raise him there? 

So late by Gop’s own voice decreed 
Transgression’s cursé to bear. 

Hark! hark! he tells—a harp well strung 
His greetful arms embrace ; 

Salvation is his deathless song, 
And grace abounding grace : 

And sounds through all the upper sky 
A strain with wonders rife, 

That Life hath given itself to die, 

To bring death back to lif 


And who is Thomas Bagg? A most unpoeti- 
cal name truly; but he did not choose it. Nor 
is it quite so prosaic as that of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. If, however, a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, a poet must not he deemed 
less a poet because he does not bear a well- 
sounding name. And surely there are stamped 
upon these stanzas the marks of nature’s nobili- 
ty; although her hidalgos, like those of the pure 
Boscayan blood, are cften found in very hum- 
ble occupations. It is the production of a 
young man who has written nine thousand lines 
in six months, working the whole time fourteen 
hours a day in a twist machine. He was an in- 
fidel; but he is now an humble,decided Christian. 


Eclectic Review. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of our friend “ A. B.” of Troy, N. Y. has been 
received, and his request shall be attended to. 

For the details furnished by our correspondent ‘J. C. A.” 
we owe our best thanks; and we feel much favored by his 
successful efforts to increase our subscription list. 

The two letters of “ W. N.” of Cincinnati, Ohio, came 
duly to hand. His contribution to our columns is cheerfully 
accepted. 

To the editor of the “Carlisle Expositor,” we make due 
acknowledgments, for the handsome manner in which he 
has so substantially served our cause. 

The two pieces of Music submitted to us,—one by “ W. 
C. B.,” and the other by “ A Subscriber,”’ set to the words 
“Thou who dwell’st enthroned above,” are under consider- 
ation. 





> Among our new arrangements, with re- 
gard to the future publication of the Minstrel, 
we have the promise of stated original contribu- 


tions, and aid also in our editorial labors, from a | 


literary and scientific gentleman, well versed in 
the theory and art of music. 


(> For the large proportion of original mat- | 


ter in our present number, we are indebted to 
the kindness of our correspondents. And we 
here renew our solicitations for a continuance of 
such favors. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


It is our purpose to embrace, in our reviews, | 


notices of all new publications connected with our 
subject. We take occasion, therefore, to ask of 
authors, editors, and publishers, an early oppor- 
tunity to examine the works which they may 
desire to be recommended by us to our readers. 

Any parcels may be left with our publishers, 





Messrs. H. Griffin & Co., No. 114 Nassau, near | 


Ann street, directed “ For the Editor of the 
Family Minstrel.” 


GERMAN FAMILY MUSIC. 

In Germany, above all other countries, music 
seems to form an ingredient in domestic happi- 
ness. There are to be heard there innumerable 


family songs, breathing the purest principles of | 


virtue, and accompanied with the richest harmo- 
nies, in which parents and children unite, and 
regale themselves. The social and national in- 
fluence of music, in such a case, must of course 
be very powerful.—Having obtained some of 


| subject is replete with interest. 


these admirable compositions, we have put them 


in the hands of a musical friend, who has pro- | 


mised us to make from them occasional selections 
and translations for our pages. 


THE MUSIC IN OUR PRESENT NUMBER. 

We reprint in our present number of the 
Minstrel, one of the Series of Sacred Songs first 
published in London,—* the words by Thomas 
Moore, Esq., and the music composed and se- 


lected by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and | 


Mr. Moore.” The first number of the Series, 
from which our selection is made, contains six- 
Five of 
the airs are original productions by Sir John 
Stevenson, one is by Mr. Moore, one by Mar- 
tini, two by Avison, two by Beethoven, three by 
Haydn, and one by Mozart. ‘ 


teen songs, all possessed of great merit. 


A few separate 


songs from the series, and, we think, all of the | 


first part, have been published in our country. | 


But there is a claim in the whole collection, to be 
reprinted entire. We know of no richer har- 
monies, and few that are as well arranged for 
Sacred Songs. 


ENHARMONIC ORGAN. 


A description of the great Enharmonic Organ, 
lately constructed in London by J. Robson & 
Son, is given in the last number of the West- 
minster Review, Vol. III. No.1. Art. V. The 
following extracts will give a general idea of the 
design and nature of the instrument. 

“This attempt at obtaining Correct Har- 
mony, is based on the observation or discovery, 
of the duplicity of the Dissonances; by which is 
meant that the Dissonances (the Major and Minor 
Seventh and Major and Minor Second, so called 
in contradistinction to the Thirds, Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixths, which are the Consonances) are double, 
or have each two forms, differing by the small dif- 
ference called a Comma, and which make just 
concords with the Consonances alternately,—that 
is to say, the Acute form makes just concords, 
(whenever the interval is not less than the least 
of the intervals that make a concord at all) with 
the Thirds and the Fifth (odd numbers,) and the 
Grave with the Fourth and the Sixths (even num- 
bers.) The exactitude of this is easily ascer- 
tained by any person familiar with the calcula- 
tion of musical ratios. 

“Instead therefore of trying to get rid of the 
difficulty, by mincing up this perplexing Com- 
ma among the varions notes to the destruction 
of the purity of all, as in one way or other is the | 
object of every thing that has passed under the 
name of 'Temperament,—the more reasonable 
process would appear to be, to endeavor to | 
execute the proper form of the Dissonance in 
the proper places, as may be suspected to be 
already done by performers, on unfettered in- 





struments, such as the voice and viol kind.” 

To meet the difficulties thus presented, the | 
Enharmonic Organ has been constructed, with 
a strict regard to the philosophy of musical | 
sounds. It has three finger-boards, one of which 
presents the key of C, another the key of G, and 
the third the key of E; and, by the aid of cer- 
tain rules of adaptation, there is thus happily 
obtained a mastery over the chief desiderata of 
temperament. ‘To all scientific musicians, the 
The Enhar- 
monic Organ will no doubt illustrate, in a most 
interesting manner, some of the principles of 
Composition, introduce facilities for executing 


those remoter relations of harmony which are | 
termed Discords, and yield many new pheno- | 
mena which will be the wonder and the admira- | 
tion of the age. 


MUSICAL WORKS. 

Tue American Harp: being a collection of | 
new and original Church Music, under the control 
of the Musical Professional Society in Boston. 
Arranged and composed by Ca. Zeuner, Organ- 
ist, &c. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1834. 
pp. 407. 

The industry and talent with which Mr. 
Zeuner has labored in the cause of Church Mu- 
sic, entitle him to the highest meed of praise. 
From his numerous publications, we have select- 


ed the “ American Harp,” as most strongly set- 
ting forth the author’s claims to patronage. It is, 
as he alleges, ‘ an original work of Church Mu- 
sic, composed expressly and exclusively for the 
worship of Gop, and not a mere adaptation of 
opera airs, glees, songs and marches.” 

Prefixed to the collection is an “Introduction 
to the Art of Singing,” comprised in fifteen pages, | 
and accompanied with an admirable series of 


Exercises for practising time and intervals, and 
for the proper cultivation of the voice. The prin- 
ciples of this brief method of instruction, as Mr. 
Z. informs us, are the Pestalozzian, which have 
been attended with such great success, upon the 
continent of Europe. 

Of more than three hundred tunes in this work 
of Mr. Zeuner, all, (excepting only Old Hundred 
and four others, ) are his own compositions. And 
there are not a few of them possessed of decided 
merit, both for their melodies, and for the skill 
with which they have in general been har- 
monized. We have been particularly pleased 
with the tunes called “ Eberwein,” p. 217, Fer- 
rari,” p. 226, *‘ Sterkel,” p. 225, and the motteto 
‘* Blessed is the people,” p. 317. 

In a future number, we shall make some ex- 
tracts, to justify these observations; and we shall 
soon notice the other publications of this excel- 
lent contrapuntist. 


Tue Westryan Harp,—a Collection of 
Hymns and Tunes for social worship, by A. D. 
Merrill and W. C. Brown. Boston. 12mo. pp.216. 

Dyer’s Antuems, Set Pieces, Opes asp 
Cuorusrs,—The third edition, enlarged,—just 
published at Philadelphia. pp. 246. 

Piano-Forte Guinr.—‘‘ A Guide to Instrue- 
tion on the Piano-Forte, designed for the use of 
both Parents and Pupils, in a Series of Shert 

issays. Dedicated to the Young Ladies of the 
[Cincinnati] Musical Seminary. By W. Nixon.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 18mo. pp. 96. 

These publications, presented to us by their au- 

thors, shall receive due attention at an early date. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

New York Hanpet ano Haypn Socrety.— 
The monthly public performance of this Society 
took place on Wednesday evening, the 25th ult., 
at Broadway Hall. The music consisted of seven 
Solos, three Duets and seven Choruses,—being 
selections from Handel, Haydn, M. P. King, and 
O. Shaw. The First Part was well performed, 
but we cannot say as much of the Second. The 
three choruses ‘“‘ We praise thee, O Gop,” “To 
thee, Cherubim,” and “Thou art the King of 
Glory,” admirably executed, needed the addi- 
tion of the double bass to give them their due 
effect. This want was sensibly experienced. 
In the Second Part, the instruments being out 
of tune, the vocal performers were much im- 
peded, in their efforts to do justice to their 
themes.—Among the Duets, the “ Messenger 
Bird”? was sung with great ability; and the 
Solo “‘ From mighty kings,” deserves commend- 
ation. The articulation of the words of this 
Song, however, and, indeed, of most of the 
others, was too indistinct. Yet we felt a_plea- 
sure, when we thought of the language of these 
sacred compositions, proceeding from the wor 
thy members of the Society, instead of being 
profaned by theatricals and opera-singers. 

We were much struck with the propriety of 
the Vice-President’s notice to the audience, that 
all marks of applause were to be suppressed, as 
the music was sacred, as the love of applause 
was not the Society’s stimulus, and as it was 
desirable, in this as in other respects, to avoid all 
resemblance to the theatre and opera-house.— 
The Society, we learn with pleasure, has re- 
ceived accessions to the number of members; 
and their increased attention to the objects pro- 
posed, is very manifest. We wish them every 
success. 
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“COME NOT, OH, LORD!” 


A Sacred Song. 


THE AIR BY HAYDN. THE WORDS BY MOORE. 


HARMONIZED FOR THREE VOICES, BYSTEVENSON. 


GRAVE. 
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1. Come not, oh, Lord! in the dread robe of splen-dor, Thou wor’ston the mount, in the day of thine ire; 
2 Lord! thou re-memb’rest the night, when thy na-tion Stoodfront-ing her foe by the red roll-ing stream ; 
3. So, when the dread clouds of an-ger en-fold thee,Fromus, in thy mer-ey, the dark side re - move; 
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1. Come not, oh, Lord! in the dread robe of splen-dor, Thou wor’ston the mount, in the day of thine ire; 
2. Lord! thou re-memb’rest the night, when thy na-tion Stoodfront-ing her foe by the red roll-ing stream ; 
* 3. So, when the dread clouds of an-ger en-fold thee,Fromus, in thy mer-cy, the dark side re - move 
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Come not, oh, Lord! in the dread robe of splendor, Thou wor’ston the mount, in the ay of thine ire ; 
Lord! thou re-memb’rest the night, when thy na- tion Stood front-ing her foe by ‘a red roll-ing stream; 
_— when the dread clouds of an- ger en-fold thee,From us, in thy mer-cy, the dark side re - a 
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Cunt not, oe Lord! in the dread robe of splendor, Thou wor’st on ae. mount, in the day of thine ire; 

Lord! thou re-memb’rest the night, when thy na - tion Stood front-ing a foe by thy red roll-ing stream; 
So, when the dread clouds of an- ger en-fold thee,From us, in mer -cy, th ‘ dark side re - move; 
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Come not, oh, Lord! in _ the pe ae | of oainiien, Thou wor’ston the mount, in the day of thine ire ; 

Lord! thou re-memb’rest the night, when thy na-tion Stood front-ing her foe by the red roll-ing stream; 


So, when the dread clouds of an- ger en-fold thee, From us, in thy mer-cy, the dark side re - move; 
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Come in_ those sk aisle deep, aw - ful, but ten-der, Which Mer-cy flings o - ver thy fea-tures 2 fire : 
On these thy _ pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la - tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 
While wrapp’din ter- rors the — guil - ty be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on us_ the mild light of thy love! 
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Come in those sha-dows, deep, aw - ful, but ten-der, Which Mer-cy flings 0 - ver thy fea-tures of Sie 
On these thy pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la - tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 
While wrapp’din ter- rors the guil - ty be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on us_ the mild light of thy love! 
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On these thy _ pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la- tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 
While wrapp’din_ ter- rors’ the guil - ty be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on us_ the mild light of thy love! 
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en in those sha-dows, deep, aw - ful, but o* der, Which Mer-cy flings o- ver thy fea- - tures = fire : 
On Egypt thy __ pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la - tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 
While shrouded in ter- rors the — guil - ty be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on  us_ the mild light of ee! love! 
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Come in_ those sha - dows, deep, aw - ful, but ten-der, Which Mer-cy flings o- ver thy fea-tures of fire. 
On Egypt thy pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la - tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 

| While shrouded in ter- rors the guil - : be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on us_ the mild light of thy love! 
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Cume in serie sha - dows, deep, aw - ful, but wincieagle hich Mer-cy flings o- ver thy fea-tures of fire: 

| On Egypt thy _ pil - lar frown’d dark de - so - la - tion,While Is - ra - el bask’d all the night in its beam: 


While shrouded in ter- rors the guil - ty be - hold thee, Oh! turn up-on us the mild light of thy love! 
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A Hymn for the Season. 


FROM THE “ AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY.” PUBLISHED IN THE MINSTREL, BY PERMISSION. 
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2. Earth and her thousand voices give 
Their thousand notes of praise ; 
And all, that by his mercy live, 
To Gop their offe ring raise. 


4, Thus, like the morning, ealm and clear, 
That saw the Savi iour rise, 
The spring of heaven’s eternal year 
Shall dawn on earth and skies. 


3. The streams, all beautifu! and bright, 
Reflect the morning sky ; 
And there, with music in his flight, 
The wild bird soars on high, 


5. No winter there, no shades of night, 
Profane those mansions blest ; 
Where, in the happy fields of light, 

The weary are at rest. 





